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NEW WALL-PAPERS BY GEORGE HALBERT. 




OLLOWING the success achieved 
during the first year of his doing 
business as a wall-paper manu- 
facturer, Mr. George Halbert 
has prepared for the coming sea- 
son a line of goods at least three 
times more extensive, and in 
style of design and coloring on a 
higher plane if possible than the 
effects produced last season. Mr. 
Halbert possesses a thoroughly 
organized factory in Brooklyn, 
the demands of his trade necessitating the erecting of two new 
wall paper printing machines, and is in a position to equal, if 
not to surpass, the finest productions of either domestic or for- 
eign skill in the wide field of wall-paper. 

When one considers what has already been achieved in decor- 
ative paper products by the educated skill of designing experts 
allied to the precision and productive force of modern machin- 
ery, it will be admitted that Mr. Halbert has set before himself 
a task that is not very easy of accomplishment, but after a 
caieful survey of the choice treasures that he has produced for 
the coming season we honestly admit that the art of wall- 
paper cannot surpass the line of goods that is at present being 
manufactured in Mr. Halbert's factory. When one takes into 
consideration all the facts of the case, it is not to be wondered 
that Mr. Halbert can produce some of the most appetizing 
compositions that have ever been offered to the trade. This 
gentleman has for a great many years stood at the head of the 
decorative firms in the city of Brooklyn, a city which for 
intelligence, fashion and wealth is only outstripped on this 
continent by perhaps New York and Chicago. Brooklyn is 
preeminently a city of homes, and if anywhere in the United 
States the art of interior decoration flourishes in its greatest 
perfection, it certainly must be in a city like Brooklyn, which 
possesses both leisure and wealth to develop surroundings of 
the highest beauty. Mr. Halbert's intimate association with a 
host of patrons has given him an experience in decorative art 
second to none in the country, and it is the application of this 
experience both to the manufacture of wall-papers and of his 
French Applique" Relief that makes his productions of pre- 
eminent art value. 

HAND-PRINTED GOODS. 

The line of hand-printed goods includes the finest designs 
and colorings, and in these rare polychrome effects have been 
achieved which render them unique both in color and composi- 
tion. Many of the effects are produced in the orthodox school 
of design and others are a reproduction of the modern feeling 
for beauty, which may- or may not concern itself with the lines 
of the orthodox schools. It is enough that the method be 
. thoughtfully shaped into delicate forms and that the method 
of treatment, apart from either design or color, should possess 
with the aid of the embossing machine the pulpous richness 
of vegetable tissue and the smooth, supple granulation of 
leather, and the clear and cool surfaces of porcelain and 
enamel. It is this subtle connection with natural objects 
that gives wall-paper its greatest charm, for it fills the 
mind dimly with soft, vague images of things familiar, yet 
unseen. Among the choicest of Mr. Halbert's new effects we 
were shown an exquisitely beautiful Louis XVI. composition 



for parlors, of which we present an illustration, the particular 
sample from which the plate. is. made being printed in blue and 
white, having frieze and ceiling to match. Other renderings 
are enriched with moss greens and geranium reds, produced in 




Marie Antoinette Design. 

flat effects or effects of rare old leathers. In the latter the 
surface of the paper has a waxy gloss allied to a granulated 
embossing representing the surface of real leather. There is 
in fact a special line of leather effects in which set patterns are 
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produced for the dec- 
oration of halls, libra- 
ries and billiard rooms. 
A beautiful heraldic 
device in a self-tone of 
the ground and out- 
lined with gold is re- 
produced in a variety 
of colorings. 

Mr. Halbert has for 
the present season 
essayed the manufact- 
ure of raised flocks, 



Design for Hall and Library. 

and the designs executed in this grade 
exhibit a surprising degree of artistic 
excellence. There are no wall-papers 
made that make a more beautiful and 
satisfactory wall decoration than flock 
papers. These goods can be painted over, 
either in distemper or oil colors, at any 
time, if one wishes to change the coloring 
of the room. 

In addition to the effects mentioned, 
there are other patterns that are fine 
imitations of brocatelle and damask, in 
various soft and delicate shades. These 
goods have a silk sheen and are perfect 
imitations of silk, and the patterns have 
friezes and ceilings to match. The frieze 

in most cases possesses a blended ground to harmonize the entire 
combination. A well-considered Louis XVI. design, with frieze 
and ceiling to match, is a very beautiful decoration for a parlor, 
of which we also give an illustration. We also reproduce a 
bold fleur-de-lis design of original treatment eminently suitable 
for halls and staircases. 

MACHINE-MADE GOODS. 

The demand for Mr. Halbert's machine-made goods was so 
surprisingly large during the last season, that two additional 
machines are being erected to meet the demands of the trade 




for the forthcoming season. The effects produced are in the 
various French Renaissance styles, intermingled with bold 
striped effects, feather scrolls, stencil patterns, floral effects, 
with or without the accompaniment of scroll work. In this 
latter category is shown a beautiful combination of rococo scroll 
and floral effects on a striped ground that is certain to be a 
large seller. 

The use of mica in the production Of silk and leather effects 
greatly enhances the beauty of the designs, and a set pattern 
with garlands of pearls and mica is a beautifully realistic device. 
There is also a line of goods in Dresden effects, combined with 
gold and mica, and leather effects, and a strong and effective 
combination of a fluer-de-lisprinted in green and gold, and deep 
blue and gold. There is a most attractive 
rococo pattern with floral effects representing, 
a veritable bower of roses. There are pat- 
terns in the French Renaissance style, inter- 
spersed with stencil effects, representing 
brilliant combinations in rose and gold, olive 
and ecru, and gold and terra cotta. There 
are altogether thirty-three new combinations 
of wall-papers, friezes and ceilings, and the 
line as a whole keeps pace with the marked 
advance of the public taste in this country 



A Louis XVI. Design. 



for high class, ar- 
tistic wall-paper 
productions. 

We recommend 
the trade at large 
to make itself, ac- 
quainted with these 
original schemes 
of wall decoration 
produced by a firm 
that has earned the 




Parlor Design in Louis XVI. Style. 
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reputation of being a leader in this important line of business. 
Mr. Halbert's fidelity to the true principles of art, both theoreti- 
cal and practical, has produced results that will give a quicken- 
ing inspiration to American decorative design. 

By way of illustrating some of his latest patterns produced 
in French applique 1 relief, Mr. Halbert has issued a new illus- 
trated catalogue The designs are richly and exquisitely mod- 
eled, and every pattern will repay examination. They are 
delightfully free in decoration and treatment, and constitute 
a lesson in style which modern decorators may find expedient 
to study. Mr. Halbert has for many years been an apostle of 
the doctrine that the best way to decorate an interior is to con- 
trast the flat effect of wall-paper with a raised surface on 
the ceiling. This method of ceiling decoration is a true 
Renaissance of the method adopted in the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean eras, when the ceilings of baronial halls were cov- 
ered with the most exquisite traceries. While not so elabor- 
ate as the Oriental traceries of the Moors in the construc- 
tion of their vaulted ceilings, it is yet in harmony with the 
instincts of one of 
the finest epochs in 
decorative art that 
the world has ever 
seen, known collec- 
tively as" the Sarenic 
method. And such a 
style does not merely 
concern itself with 
style alone, but 
affords a favorable 
opportunity for the 
judicious employ- 
ment of beautiful 
coloring. The 
designs manufact- 
ured by Mr. Hal- 
bert are decidedly 
fresh and clever, and 
are graceful without 
being heavy in treat- 
ment. He has hap- 
pily avoided extreme 
effects of every kind, 
for his work is neither 
barbarous nor gro- 
tesqu e on the one 
hand nor too simper- 
ing and attenuated 
on the other, but 
holds steadfastly to 
thatexquisite middle 
ground of beauty 
making handsome as 
well as eminently 
useful ornament for 
either wall or ceiling. 

DECORATIVE 
NOTE. 

THE library is finish- 
ed in red and gold 
with brilliant ef- 
fect, and the fireplace, 
which is bricked from 
the floor to the ceiling, 
reveals rich designs in 
carving. From this room 
opens the morning room, 
which is finished in blue 
and silver. The ceiling, 
tinted in silver, is cov- 
ered with an elaborate 
pattern of white Escu- 
rial lace, through the 
fretwork of which the 
metallic luster glistens 
and forms a pattern in 
itself. The fireplace in 
this room is of Sienna 
marble. Above the man- 
tel rests a mirror encased 
in modeling. The fur- 
niture is of silvered 
w00( j Our Lady of Mt. Carmel. 




WOOD FLOOR FINISHING. 



By A. Ashmun Kelly. 



ARDWOOD floors are perhaps the 

most beautiful and satisfactory of 

floor finishes, but the proper care 

required for a waxed hardwood 

floor almost renders such a thing 

an impossibility with by far the 

larger portion of our people, says 

A. Ashmun Kelly, in Painting and 

Decorating. To go over the floor 

two or three times a week with 

wax and polishing brushes, the 

brushes, perhaps, on the feet of servants, as in Europe, and to 

doff everyday shoes, and don felt slippers every time one has 

occasion to tread upon the delectable surface, are things 

hardly among the possibilities in this country. And, yet, those 

at least who have 
been abroad and seen 
the marvelous polish 
which the waxed 
floors of the public 
halls and galleries 
there present, will 
wonder why we do 
not have the same 
thing here. Many 
of those floors have 
been polished and re- 
polished for perhaps 
a century, and with 
the almost sacred 
care bestowed upon 
them, it is no wonder 
they are so beautiful 
and rare. 

There are several 
methods of treating 
hardwood floors, and 
several methods of 
performing the same 
operation. One 
method of waxing a 
floor is to take white 
beeswax, and dis- 
solve it in turpentine, 
adding a little drying 
japan, which will 
make the wax dry 
harder and quicker. 
The wax must first 
be melted, then add 
the turpentine. This 
mixture is made 
somewhat thick, and 
afterward is thinned 
down to a working 
consistency with lin- 
seed oil, taking great 
care not to get in 
too much oil, as this 
would spoil the work. 
The floor must be 
very clean to begin 
with. Then give it 
a coat of wax to fill 
up the pores of the 
wood, rubbing off the 
surplus wax. Allow 
this coat to harden. 
Put on another coat, 
which polish. 

When an old floor 

is to be waxed, first 

clean it thoroughly 

with scouring soap, 

Carved in Wood by Herman Sitt. using ammonia 




